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freedom than the English elementary-school teacher enjoyed
after the closing years of the nineteenth century. If freedom is
to be wisely used, it is essential that the principles underlying
the structure of the curriculum should be carefully studied.
Use of   First, however, a few words as to the use of terms.
terms The word "curriculum" is a Latin word signifying a
racecourse; and unfortunately, owing to our modem
system of examinations, the metaphor is often more apt than
it was ever meant to be. From the meaning "racecourse" it is
an easy transition to a course of study, the modern meaning of
the term. Though "curriculum*' is the leading term of the
present chapter, we may take this opportunity of commenting
upon a few other terms. The proper correlative of "educa-
tion" is "educator"; the former we use freely, but the latter
rarely, and the attempt to naturalize the word "educand" has
not met with much success. So it seems that we must get on
as well as we can with the terms "education," "teacher," and
"child," or "pupil," or "student," as best befits the occasion.
As education is not yet generally regarded as a science, but
rather as the hope of a science, we have to choose between this
somewhat untidy terminology, and the appearance of pedantry,
and we here take the first of these two risks. The worst of doing
so is that we seem to be identifying teaching with education.
On the face of it, the teacher does seem to be the biggest factor
in education; and teaching, aiming directly as it does at the
pupil's intellectual advancement, seems to be the major part
of a teacher's job. As, however, the teacher unquestionably
does much more than teach, in this restricted sense, we ought
to recognize the fact in our terminology. The distinction made
by some writers1 between instruction and training has its
advantages. School education, or teaching in the wider sense,
1 I.e. the writers of the Herbartian school, who were much in
evidence in America and in England during the twenty years following
1890*